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HEADLONG HALL. 
(Continued.) 


CHAPTER VII. 


“Jt was an old custom in Headlong Hall to have break. 
"fast ready at eight, and continue it till two; that the 
‘W guests might rise at their own hour, breakfast 
“phen they came down, and employ the morning as they 
‘thought proper; the squire only expecting that they 
‘should punciually assemble at dinner. During the whole 
ee this period, the little butler stood sentinel at a side- 
‘table near the fire, copiously furnished with all the ap- 
pe of tea, coffee, chocolate, milk, cream, eggs, rolls, 

ast, muffins, bread, butter, potted beef, cold fowl and par- 
# ham, tongue, and anchovy... The Reverend Doctor 
)Gaster found himself rather gueasy in the morning, there- 
_ fore preferred breakfasting in bed, on a mug of buttered 
“ale and an anchovy toast. The three philosophers made 
their appearance at eight, and enjoyed les prémices des 
3 illes. Mr. Foster proposed that, as it was a fine 
* frosty morning, and they were all good pedestrians, they 
“should take a walk to Tremadoc, to see the improve. 
> gents carrying on in that vicinity. This being readily 
| coded to, they began their walk. 
~~ After their departure appeared Squire Headlong and 
“Mr. Milestone, who agreed, over their muffin and par- 
: e, to walk together to a ruined tower, within the 
precincts of the squire’s grounds, which Mr. Milestone 
i ht could be improved. 
~The other guests dropped in by one’s and two's, and 
‘made their respective arrangements for the morning. 
' Mr. Panoscope took a little ramble with Mr. Cranium, 
* in the course of which the former professed a great en. 
» thusiasm for the science of craniology, and a great deal 
‘of love for the beautiful Cephalis, adding a few words 
~~ abou his expectations: the old gentleman was unable 
\ to withstand this triple battery, and it was accordingly 
_ determined, afier the manner of the hervic age, in which 


> itwas deemed superfluous to consult the opinions and 


~ Seblings of the lady as to the manner in which she should 


» be disposed of—that the lovely Miss Cranium should be 
‘made the happy bride of the accomplished Mr. Pano- 


We shail leave them for the present to settle 


Seerelisinaries, while we accompany the three philoso- 
es phers in their walk to Tremadoc. 
'. The vale contracted as they advanced, and when they 


‘bad passed the termination of the lake, their road wound 


| along a narrow and romantic pass, through the middle 


 @ which an impetuous torrent dashed over vast frag- 


ments of stone. The pass was bordered on both sides 


perpendicular rocks, broken into the wildest forms 
fantastic magnificence. 

_ “These are indeed,” said Mr. Ecot, “ confracti mundi 

ra :* yet they must be feeble images of the valleys 

Andes, where the philosophic eye may contem- 

6, in their utmost extent, the effects of that tremen- 

| Sous convulsion which destroyed the perpendicularity 

| Of the poles, and inundated this globe with that torrent 

)@ physical evil, from which the greater torrent of moral 


© evil has issued, that will continue to roll on with an 2x- 


® power and an accelerated impetus, till the whole 
i race shall be swept away in its vortex.” 


 ] 


» “The precession of the equinoxes,” said Mr. Foster, 


gradually meliorate the physical state of our pla- 
till the ecliptic shall again coincide with the-equa- 


eed and the equal diffusion of light and heat over the 


* Fragments of a demolished world, 
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whole surface of the earth, typify the equal and happy 
existence of man, who will then have attained the final 
step of pure and perfect intelligence.” 

“It is by no means clear,” said Mr. Jenkison, “that 
the axis of the earth was ever perpendicular to the plane 
of its orbit, or that it ever will be so. Explosion and 
convulsion are necessary to the maintenance of either 
hypothesis: for La Placo has demonstrated, that the 
precession of the equinoxes is only a secular equation of 
avery long period, which of course proves nothing either 
on one side or the other.” 

They now emerged by a winding ascent from the vale 
of Lianberris, and ufter some little time arrived at Beth 
Gelert. Proceeding through the sablimely romantic pass 
of Aberglaslynn, their road led along the edge of Traeth 
Mawr, a vast arm of the sea, which they then beheld in 
all the magnificence of the flowing tide. Another five 
miles brought them to the embankment, which has since 
been compisted, and which, by connecting the two coun- 
ties of Merioneth and Caernarvon, excludes the sea from 
an extensive tract. The embankment, which was car- 
ried on at the same time from both the opposite coasts, 
was then very nearly meeting in the centre. They 
walked to the extremity of that part of it which was 
thrown out from the Caernarvonshire shore. The tide 
was now ebbing: it had filled the vast basin within, 
forming a lake about five miles in length, and more 
than one in breadth. As they looked upwards, with 
their backs to the open sea, they beheld a scene which 
no other in this country can parallel, and which the ad- 
mirers of the magnificence of nature will ever remember 
with regret, whatever consvlation may be derived from 
the probable utility of the works which have excluded 
the waters from their ancient receptacle. Vast rocke 
and precipices, intersected with little torrents, formed 
the barrier on the left: on the right, the triplo summit 
of Moélwyn reared its majestic boundary: in the depth 
was that sea of mountains, the wild and stormy outline 
of the Snowdonian chain, with the giant Wyddfa tower. 
ing in the midst. The mountein-frame remains, un. 
changed, unchangeable; but the liquid mirror it en- 
closed is gone. 

The tide ebbed with rapidity: the waters within, re- 
tained by the embankment, poured through its two 
points an impetuous cataract, curling and boiling in 
1anumerable eddies, and making a tumultuous melody, 
aémirably in unison with the surrounding scene. The 
three philosophers looked on in silence; and at length 
unwillingly turned away, and proceeded to the little 
town of Tremadoc, which is built on land recovered in 
a similar manner from the sea. After inspecting the 
manufactories, and refreshing themselves at the inn on 
a cold saddle of mutton and a bottle of sherry, they re- 
traced their steps towards Headlong Hall, commenting 
as they went on the various objects they had seen. 

Escot.—I regret that time did not allow us to see the 
caves on the sea-shore. There is one of which the depth 
is said to be unknown. There is a tradition in the 
country, that an adventurous fiddler once resolved to 
explore it; that he entered, and never returned; but 
that the subterranean sound of a fiddle was heard at a 
farm-house seven miles inland. It is therefore conclud- 
ed that he lost his way in the labyrinth of caverns, sup- 
posed to exist under the rocky soil of this part of the 
country. 

Jenkison.—A supposition that must always remain in 
force, unless a second fiddler, equally adventurous, and 
more successful, should return with a more accurate 
report of the tzue state of the fact. 

Foster.—What think you of the little colony we have 
just been inspecting ; a city, as it were, in its cradle? 











Escot.—With all the weakness of infancy and all the 
vices of maturer age. I confess the sight of those ma- 
nufactories, which have sprung up, like fungous excres- 
cences, in the bosom of these wild and desolate scenes, 
impressed me with as much horror and amazement as 
the sudden appeurance of the stocking-manufactory 
struck into §he mind of Rousseau, when, in a lonely 
valley of the Alps, he had just congratulated himself on 
finding a spot where man had never been. 

Foster —The manufacturing system is not yet puri- 
fied from some evils which necessarily attend it, but 
which I conceive are greatly overbalanced by their con- 
comitant advantages. Contemplate the vast sim. of 
human industry to which this system so essentially con- 
tributes: seas covered with vessels—ports resounding 
with life—profeund researches—scientific inventions 
complicated mechanism—canals carried over deep val- 
leys and through the bosoms of hills—employment and 
existence is thus given to innumerable families, and the 
multiplied comforts and conveniences of life diffused 
over the whole community. 

Escot.—You present to me a complicated picture of 
artificial life, and require me to admire it. Seas covered 
with vessels—every one of which contains two or three 
tyrants, and from fifty to a thousand slaves, ignorant, 
gross, perverted, and active only in mischief. Ports 
resounding with life—in other words, with noise and 
drunkenness, the mingled din of avarice, intemperance, 
and prostitution. Profound researches—scientific inven- 
tions—to what end? To contract the sum of human 
wants? to teach the art of living on a little? to dis- 
seminate independence, liberty and health? No; to 
multiply factitious desires—to stimulate depraved appo- 
tites—to invent unnatural wants—to heap up incense 
on the shrine of luxury, and accumulate expedients of 
selfish and ru':io%s profusion. Complicated machinery— 
behold its blessings. Twenty years ago, at the door of 
every cottage sat the good woman with her spinning- 
wheel: the children, if not more profitably employed 
than in gathering heath and sticks, at least laid ina 
stock of health and strength to sustain the labours of 
maturer years. Where is the spinning-wheel now, and 
every simple and insulated occupation of the industrious 
cottager? Wherever this boasted machinery is estab- 
lished, the children of the poor are death-doomed from 
their cradles. Look for one moment at midnight into 
a cotton-mill, amidst the smell of oil—the smoke of 
lamps—the rattling of wheels—the dizzy and compli- 
cated motions of diabolical i contemplate the 
little human machines that keep play with the revolu- 
tions of the iron-work—robbed at that hour of their 
natural rest, as of air and exercise by day—observe 
their pale and ghastly features, more ghastly in that 
baleful and malignant light, and tell me if you do not 
fancy yourself un the threshold of Virgil’s hell, where 


Continusd audite voces, vagitus et ingens, 
Infantumque anime flentes, in limine primo, 
Quos dulcis vite exsortes, et ab ubere raptos, 
Abstulit atra dies, ET FUNERE MERSIT ACERBO! 


As Mr. Escot said this, a little rosy-checked girl, with 
a basket of heath on her head, came tripping down the 
side of one of the rocks on the left. The force of con- 
trast struck even on the phlegmatic spirit of Mr. Jenki- 
son, and he almost inclined for a moment to the doc. 
trine of deterioration. Mr. Escot continued : 

Nor is the lot of the parents more enviable. Seden- 
tary victims of unhealthy toil, they have neither the cor- 
poreal energy of the savage, nor the mental acquisitions 
of the civilised man. Mind, indeed, they have none, 
and scarcely animal life. They are mere automata— 
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component parts of the enormous machines which ad- 
minister to the pampered appetites of the few, who con- 
sider themselves the most valuable portion of a state, 
because they consume in indolence the fruits of the 
earth, and contribute nothing to the benefit of the com- 
munity. 

Jenkison.—That these are evils cannot be denied, but 
they have their counterbalancing advantages. That a 
man should pass the day in a furnace and the night in 
acellar, is bad for the individual, but good for others 
who enjoy the benefit of his labour. 

Escot.—By what right do they so? 

Jenkison.—By the right of all property and all posses- 
sion: le droit du plus fort. 

Escot.—Do you justify that principle ? 

Jenkison.—I1 neither justify nor condemn it. It is 
practically recognised in all societies; and though it is 
certainly the source of enormous evil, I conceive it is 
also the source of abundant good, or it would not have 
80 many supporters. 

Escot.—That is by no means a consequence. Do we 
not every day see men supporting the most enormous 
evils, which they know to be co with respect to others, 
and which in reality are so with respect to themselves, 
though an erroneous view of their own miserable self- 
interest induces them to think otherwise? 

Jenkison.—Good and evil exist only as they aro per- 
ceived. I cannot therefore understand how that which 
a@ man perceives to be can be in reality an evil to 
him: indeed, the word reality only signifies strong belief. 

Escot.—The views of such a man I contend are false. 
If he could be made to see the trath 

Jenkison.—He sees his own truth. Truth is that 
which a mean froweth. Where there is no man, there is 
no truth. Thus the truth of one is not the truth of an- 
other.* 

Escot.—I am aware of the etymology, but I cuntend 
that there is an universal and immutable truth, deduci- 
ble from the nature of things. 

Jenkison.—By whom deducible? Philosophers have 
investiguted the nature of things for centuries, yet no 
two of them will agree in trowing the same conclusion. 

Foster.—The progress of philosophical investigation 
and the rapidly increasing accuracy of human know- 
ledge, approximate by degrees the diversities of opinion ; 
so that, in process of time, moral science will bo suscep. 
tible of mathematical demonstration ; and clear and in- 
disputable principles being universally recognised, the 
coincidence of deduction will necessarily follow. 

Escot.—Possibly, when the inroads of luxury and dis- 
ease shall have exterminated nine hundred and ninety- 
nine thousand nine hundred and ninety-nine of every 
million of the human race, the remaining fractional 
units may congregate into one point, and come to some- 
thing like the same conclusion. 

Jenkison.—I doubt it much. I conceive if only we 
three were survivors of the whole system of terrestrial 
being, we should never agree in our decisions as to the 
cause of the calamity. 

Escot.—Be that as it may, I think you must at least 
assent to the following positions: that the many are 
sacrificed to the few; that ninety-nine in a hundred are 
occupied in a perpetual struggle for the preservation of 
a perilous and precarious existence, while the remaining 
one wallows in all the redundancies of luxury that can 
be wrung from their labours and privations; that luxury 
and liberty are incompatible; and that every want you 
invent for civilised man is a new instrument of torture 
for him who cannot indulge it. 

They had now regained the shores of the lake, when 
the conversation was suddenly interrupted by a tremen- 
dous explosion, followed by a violent splashing of water, 
and various sounds of tumult and confusion, which in- 
duced them to quicken their pace towards the spot 
whence they proceeded. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


In all the thoughts, words, and actions of Squire Head- 
long, there was a remarkable alacrity of progression, 
which almost annihilated the interval between concep. 
tion and execution. He wus utterly regardless of ob- 
stacles, and seemed to have expunged their very name 
from his vocabulary. His designs were never nipped in 
their infancy by the contemplation of those trivial diffi- 
culties which often turn awry the current of enterprise ; 
and though the rapidity of his movements was some- 
times arrested by a moe formidable barrier, either na- 
turally existing in the pursuit he had undertaken, or 
created by his own impetuosity, he seldom failed to suc- 
ceed either in knocking it down or cutting his way 





* Tooke’s Diversions of Purley. 


through it. He had little idea of gradation; he saw no 
interval between the first step and the last, but pounced 
upon hiobject with the impetus of a mountain cata- 
ract. This rapidity of mov t, indeed, subjected him 
to some disasters which cooler spirits would have escaped. 
He was an excellent sportsman, and almost always killed 
his game; but now and then he killed his dog.* Rocks, 
streams, hedges, gates and ditches, were objects of no 
account in his estimation; though a dislocated shoulder, 
several! severe bruises, and two or three narrow escapes 
for his neck, might have taught him a certain degree of 
caution in effecting his transitions. He was so singu- 
larly alert in climbing precipices and traversing tor- 
rents, that, when he went out on a shooting party, he 
was very soon left to continue his sport alone, for he 
was sure to dash up or down some nearly perpendicular 
path, where no one else had either ability or inclination 
to follow. He had a pleasure-boat on the lake, which 
he steered with amazing dexterity; but as he always in. 
dulged himself in the utmost possible latitude of sail, he 
was occasionally upset by a sudden gust, and was indebt- 
ed to his skill in the art of swimming for the opportunity 
of tempering vith a copious libation of wine the unna- 
tural frigidity introduced into his stomach by the ex. 
traordinary intrusion of water, an element which he had 
religiously determined should never pass his lips, but of 
which, on these occasions, he was sometimes compelled 
to swallow no inconsiderable quantity. This circum- 
stance alone, of the various disasters that befel him, 
occasioned him any permanent affliction, and he accord. 
ingly noted the day in his pocket-book as a dies nefas- 
tus, with this simple abstract and brief chionicle of the 
calamity: Mem.—Swallowed two or three pints of water: 
without any notice whatever of the concomitant circum- 
stances. These days, of which there were several, were 
set apart in Headlong Hall for the purpose of anniver- 
sary expiation; and as often as the day returned on 
which the squire swallowed water, he not only madea 
point of swallowing a treble allowance of wine himself, 
but imposed a heavy mulct on every one of his servants 
who should be detected in a state of sobriety after sun- 
set; but their conduct on these occasions was so uni- 
formly exemplary, that no instance of the infliction of 
the penalty appears on record. 

The squire and Mr. Milestone, as we have already 
said, had set out immediately after breakfast to examine 
the capabilities of tie scenery. The object that most 
attracted Mr. Milestone’s admiration was a ruined tower 
on a projecting point of rock, almost totally overgrown 
with ivy. This ivy, Mr. Milestone observed, required 
trimming and clearing in various parts: a little point- 
ing and polishing was also necessary for the dilapidated 
walis: and the whole effect would be materially in- 
creased by a plantation of spruce fir, interspersed with 
cypress and juniper, the present rugged and broken 
ascent from the land side being first converted into a 
beautifnl slope, which might be easily effected by blow- 
ing up a part of the rock with gunpowder, laying on a 
quantity of fine mould, and covering the whole with an 
elegant stratum of turf. 

Squire Headlong caught with avidity at this sugges- 
tion; and as he had always a quantity of gunpowder in 
the house, for the accommodation of himself and his 
shooting visiters, and for the supply of a small battery 
of cannon which he kept for his privete amusement, he 
insisted on commencing operations immediately. Ac- 
cordingly, he bounded back to the house, and very 
speedily returned, accompanied by the little butler and 
half a dozen servants and labourers, with pickaxes and 
gunpowder, a hanging-stove and a poker, together with 
a basket of culd meat, and two or three bottles of Ma- 
deira; for the squire thought, with many others, that a 
copious supply of provision is a very necessary ingre- 
dient in all rural amusements. 

Mr. Milestone superintended the proceedings. The 
rock was excavated, the powder introdaced, the aper- 
tures strongly blockaded with fragments of stone ; a long 
train was laid to a spot which Mr. Milestune fixed on 
as sufficiently remote from the possibility of harm; the 
squire seized the poker, and after flourishing it in the 
air with a degree of dexterity which induced the rest of 
the party to leave him in solitary possession of an ex- 








* Some’ readers will perhaps recollect the Archbishop 
of Prague, who also was an excellent sportsman, and 
who, 

Com’ era scritto in certi suoi giornali, 
Ucciso avea con le sue proprie mani 
Un numero itfinito d’animali: 
Cinquemila con quindici fagiani, 
Seimila lepri, ottantatré cignali, 





E per disgrazia, ancor tredici cani ; &c. 


tensive circumference, applied the end of it to : 
and the rapidly communicated igniti 
the surface of the soil. weet : 
At this critical moment, Mr. Cranium and 
scope appeared at the top of the tower, which, 
and unseen, they had ascended on the opp 
that where the squire and Mr. Milestone 
ing their operations. Their sudden appeara 
dismayed the squire, who, however, comforte, 
with the reflection that the tower was perfeet! 
at least was intended to be so, and that his fj 
in no probable danger but of a knock on the 
a flying fragment of stone. = 
The succession of these thoughts in the mind’ 
squire was commensurate in rapidity to the p 
the ignition, which having now reached its extn 
the explosion took place, and the shattered rosk 
hurled into the air in the midst of fire and gy ne 
Mr. Milestone had properly calculated the tores oft 
explosion; for the tower remained untouched: pt 
equire, in his consolatory reflections, had omitiad 
consideration of the influence of sudden fear, which 
so violent an effect on Mr. Cranium, ho was inate 
mencing a speech concerning the very fine pre 
the top of the tower, that, cutting short the thi 
observations, he bounded, under the elastic inflpep 
terror, several feet into the air. His ascent# 
luckily a little out of the perpendicular, he dos A 
with @ proportionate curve from the apex of his pris 
tion, and alighted, not on the wall of the tower. bu 
an ivy-bush by its side, which, giving wey beneath, 
transferred him to a tuft of hazel at its base ehh 
after upholding him an instant, consigned him i 
boughs of an ash, that had rooted itself in a fissure, 
half way down the rock, which finally transmit 
to the waters below. 
Squire Headlong anxiously watched the to 
smoke which at first enveloped it rolled away; b 
this shadowy curtain was withdrawn, and Mr, P 
scope was discovered, solus, in a tragical attitude 
apprehensions became boundless, and he conclu 
the unlucky collision of a flying fragment of roe 
indeed emancipated the spirit of the craniolog 
its terrestrial vinculum. a her 
Mr. Escot had considerably outstripped his comme }. Gast 
nions, and arrived at the scene of the disaster jmtme 4 lara 
Mr. Cranium, being utterly destitute of natatorials | 
was in imminent danger of final submersion. They 
teriorationist, who had cultivated this valuable arts 
great succéss, immediately plunged in to his assista 
and brought him alive and in safety to a shelvis 
of the shore. Their landing was hailed with a vigp 
holla from the delighted squire, who, shaking them} 
heartily by the hand, and making ten thousand } 
apologies to Mr. Cranium, concluded by ashing, in 
pathetic tone, How much waiter he had swa t 
without waiting for his answer, filled a large tomb 
with Madeira, insisted on his tossing it off, whiehy 
no sooner said than done. Mr. Jenkison and Mr. Fog 
now made their appearance. Mr. Panoscupo, desognde 
the tower, which he vowed never again to appro 
within a quarter of a mile. The tumbler of Madeim 
was replenished, and handed round to recruit the spit 
of the party, which now begun to move towards Hea 
long Hall, the squire capering for joy in the val 
the little fat butler waddling in the rear. 
The squire took care that Mr. Cranium sh 
seated next kim at dinner, and plied him so har 
Madeira, to prevent him, as he said, from tak 
that long before the ladies sent in their sammomal 
coffee, every organ in his brain was in a comple 
of revolution, and the squire was under the neces 
ringing for three or four servants to carry himtob 
observing, with a smile of great satisfaction, that 
was in a very excellent way for escaping any ill @ 
quences that might have resulted from his accident) 
The beautiful Cephalis, being thus freed from hi 
veillance, was enabled, during the course of the evel ring 
develope to his preserver the full extent of her grati 


CHAPTER IX. 4 

Mr. Escot passed a sleepless night, the ordinarge 
of love, according to some amatury poets, who se 
have composed their whining ditties for the bene 
purpose of bestowing on others that gentle si 
which they so pathetically lament the privati 
deteriorationist entered into a profound moral solik 
in which he first examined whether a philosopher: 
to be in love? Having decided this point a firmat 
against Plato and Lucretius, he next examined # 
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» vo to sleep immediately; not being able to 
ee uh this to his satisfaction, he tossed and tum. 
ee tive Achilles or Orlando—first on one side, then 
ihe repeated to himself several hundred lines 
5 try—=counted a thousand—began again, and count. 
Oe shor thousand—in vain :—the Leautiful Cephalis 
f inant image in all his soliloquies, in all 
Fg “repetitions—even in the numerical process from 
‘shich be cought relief, he did but associate the idea of 
‘Comber with that of his dear tormentor, till she ap- 
“to his mind’s eye in a thousand similitades— 
+ not diferent. These thousand images, indeed, 
Syere but one, and yet the one was a thousand, a sort of 
iplex pbantasma, which will be very intelligible 
tp understandings. 
arose with the first peep of day, and sallied forth 
toy the balmy breeze of morning, which any but a 
ight have thought teo cool: for it was an in- 
frost; the sun had not risen, and the wind was 
fresh from northeast and by north. But a lover 
ike Ladurlad in the Curse of Kehama, always has, 
Agast is supposed to have, “a fire in his heart and 
Gre in his brain,” will feel a wintry breeze from N. E. 
. steal over his cheek like the south over a bank 
is; therefore on walked the philosopher, with his 
‘gnbattoned, and his hat in his hand, careless of 
hor he went, till he founc himself near the enclosure 
ts little mountain-chapel. Passing through the wicket, 
ad stepping over two or three graves, he stood ona 
atic tombstone, and peeped through the chapel win- 
, examining the interior with as much curiosity as 
he had “forgotten what the-inside of a church was 
made of,” which, I rather fear, was the case. Before 
im and beneath him were the font, the altar, and the 
srave; which gave rise toa train of moral reflections 
those three great epochs in the course of the feather- 
‘bes biped—birth, marriage, and death. The middie 
- gage of the process arrested his attention, and his ima- 
) gination placed before him several figures, which, he 
F thought, with the addition of lis own, would make a 
wry picturesque group: the beautiful Cephalis, “ar- 
*mayed in her bridal apparel of white”—her friend Ca- 
fa officiating as bridesmaid—Mr. Cranium giving 
“her away—and last, not least, the Reverend Doctor 
| Gaster, intoning the marriage ceremony with the regu- 
ig | larorthodox ullowance of nasal recitative. Whilst he 
skill} was feasting his eyes on this imaginary picture, the de- 
i¢d | mon of mistrust insinuated himself into the storehouse 
Py of his conceptions, and, removing his figure from the 
‘g substituted that of Mr. Panoscope, which gave 
© sich a violent shock to his feelings, that he suddenly 
iy} exclaimed, with an extraordinary elevation of voice :— 
DAY Oipe xaxcdaruar, nour rps xaxchasov, nas Terpanic, Ab Terra. 
d. MRE 2h, x21 dadenaxsc, xu avpiaxss!* to the great terror of the 
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- sexton, who was just entering the church-yard, and not 
knowing whence the voice proceeded, pensa que fut un 
di . The sight of the philosopher dispelled his 
apprehensions, when, growing suddenly valiant, he im. 
‘mediately addressed him with: 
meee = =—=— “Cot pless your honour! | shouldn’t have thought of 
proatiy f meeting any pody here at this time of the morning, 
ace except, look you, it was the tevil—who, to be sure, toes 
‘Spire not often come upon consecrated cround—put, {for all 
that, [think I have seen him now and then, in former 
tays, when old Nanny Llwyd of Llyn-isa was living 
| —Cot teliver us! a terriple old witch to pe sure she 
pwas—I tidn’t much like tigging her crave—but I 
@WERE prought two cocks with me—the tevil hates cocks—and 
on, tied them py the leg on two tombstones—and I tug, and 
bE tho cocks crowed, and the tevil kept at a tistance. To 
esuieg pe sure now, if { hadn’t peen very prave py naturc—as I 
| Oaght to pe truly—for my father was Owen Ap-Llwyd 
yd Ap-Shenkin Ap-Williams Ap-Thomas Ap- 
Morgan Ap.Parry Ap-Evan Ap-Rhys, a coot preacher, 
_ and a lover of cwrwt—tI should have thought just now, 
a I saw your honour, that the foice I heard was 
he “the tevil’s, calling Nanny Lilwyd—Cot pless us! to pe 
lige Mire she should have been puried in the middle of the 
t | tiver, where the tevil can’t come, as your honour fery 
Well knows.” 
| “Iam perfectly aware of it,” said Mr. Escot, 
__.“ True, true,” continued the sexton; “ put to pe sure, 
Owen Thomas of Morfa-Bach will have it, that one sum- 
revening—when he went over to Cwm Cynfael, in 
irionnydd, apout some cattles he wanted to puy—ne 
vba strange figure—pless us!—with five horns !—Cot 
we us‘—sitting on Hugh Liwyd’s pulpit, which, your 
Me miserable! and thrice miserable! and four 
and five times, and twelve times, and ten thov- 
“Mand times miserable ! 
t Pronounced cooroo—the Welsh word for ale. 
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honour fery well knows, is'a pig rock in the middle ol 
river——"" 

“ Of course he was mistaken,” said Mr. Escot. 

“To pe sure he was,” said the sexton. “ For there is 
no doubt put the tevil, when Owen Thomas saw him, 
must have peen sitting on a piece of rock in a straight 
line from him on the other side of the river, where he 
used to sit, look you, for a whole summer’s tay, while 
Hugh Liwyd was on his pulpit, and there they used to 
talk across the water! br Hugh Llwyd, -please your 
honour, never raised the tevil except when he was safe 
im the middle of the river, which proves that Owen Tho- 
mas, in his fright, tidn’t pay proper attention to the 
exact spot where he was.” 

The sexton concluded his speech with an approving 
smile at his own sagacity, in so luminously expounding 
the nature of Qwen Thomas’s mistake. 

“I perceive,” said Mr. Escot, “ you have a very deep 
insight into things, and can therefore, perhaps, facilitate 
the resolution of a question, concerning which, though I 
have little doubt on the subject, I am desirous of obtain- 
ing the most extensive and accurate information.” 

Tke sexton scratched his head, the language of Mr. 
Escot not being to his apprehension quite so luminous as 
his own. 

“You have been sexton here,” continued. Mr. Escot, 
in the language of Hamlet, “ man and boy, forty years.” 

The sexton turned pale. ‘The period Mr. Escot named 
was so nearly the true one, that he began to suspect the 
personage before him of being rather too familiar with 
Hugh Lliwyd’s sable visiter. Recovering himself a little, 
he said: “ Why thereapouts, sure enough.” 

“ During this period you have of course dug up many 
bones of the people of ancient times.” 

“ Pones! Cot pless you, yes! pones as old as the 
orlt,” 

“ Perhaps you can show me a few.” 

The sexton grinned horribly a ghastly smile. “ Will 
you take your Pible oath you ton’t want them to raise 
the tevil with ?” 

“ Willingly,” said Mr. Escot, smiling; “ I have an ab- 
struse reason: for the enquiry.” 

“ Why, if you have an obtuse reason,” said the sexton, 
who thought this a good opportunity to show that he 
could pronounce hard words as well as other people; “ if 
you have an obtuse reason, that alters the case.” 

So saying, he led the way to the bone-house, from 
which he began to throw out various bones and skulls of 
more than common dimensions, and amongst them a 
skull of very extraordinary magnitude, which he swore 
by St. David was the skull of Cadwallader. 

“ How do you know this to be his skull?” said Mr. 
Escot. : 

“ He was the piggest man that ever lived, and he was 
puried here; and this is the piggest skull I ever found: 
you see now——” 

“ Nothing can be more logical,” said Mr. Escot. “ My 
good friend, will you allow me to take this skull away 
with me?” 

“St. Winifred pless us!” exclaimed the sexton, “would 
you have me haunted py his chost for taking his plessed 
pones out of consecrated cround? Would you have him 
come in the tead of the night, and fly away with the roof 
of my house? Would you have all the crop of my carden 
come to nothing? for, look you, his epitaph says: 


“ He that my pones shall ill pestow, 
Leek in his cround shall never crow.” 


“ You will ill bestow them,” said Mr. Escot, “ in con- 
founding them with those of the sons of little men, the 
degenerate dwarfs of later generations: you will well 
bestow them in giving them to me; for I will have this 
illustrious skull bound with a silver rim, and filled with 
mantling wine, with this inseription, NUNC TANDEM: sig- 
nifying that that pernicious liquor has at length found 
its proper receptacle: for, when the wine is in, the brain 
is out.” 





Saying these words, he put a dollar into tne hands of 
the sexton, who instantly stuod spell-bound by the talis- 
manic influence of the coin, while Mr. Escot walked off 
in triumph with the skull of Cadwallader. 


(Te be continued.) 
a a 
CRUMBS BRUSHED UP FROM AN EDITOR'S 
TABLE. 

The art of Photogenic Drawing, as it is called in 
England, or the Daguerreotype, as. the French have it, 
continues to excite much attention Mr. Talbot, who 
lays claim to its invention, says in a late ‘publication 





what partakes somewhat of the marvellous; viz. “The 
most transitory of things, a shadow, the proverbial 
emblem of all that is fleeting and momentary, may be 
fettered by the spells of our natural magic, and may be 
fixed for ever in the position which it seemed only des- 
tined for a single moment to occupy.” He proposes to 
concentrate the rays of the sun by a solar microscope ; 
and to give some idea of the rapidity of ‘the process of 
drawing thus; he declares, “I will state, that after vari. 
ous trials, the nearest evaluation which I could make of 
the time necessary for obtaining the picture of an ob- 
ject, so ae to have pretty distinct outlines, when I em- 
ployed the full sunshine, was half a.second.” Sv that 
time will hereafter be only a second-ary consideration 
with these artists. If all other operations are to be 
facilitated as much as traveling and drawing, we may 
yet realise Mr. Owen’s plane, and have plenty of leisure, 


A recent writer, who contends warmly for the advan- 
tages which America possesses as a silk-growing nation, 
has omitted to mention that two pauls a day is consi- 
dered good wages in Tuscany; the equivalent is jess 
than a fourth of a dollur, while the price of labour is 
four or five times, nay six, greater with us. We are 
favourable to the silk experiment now making, but it is 
so universal a ragé, that labour for other purposes is be- 
yond all former experience. What does it signify if we 
reduce tho cost of a silk dress, and double the price of 
cabbages and potatoes? Boef rises with the price of the 
mulberry, and agriculture is forgotten in the race after 
sudden wealth. 


An elaborate paper appears in a late London Athen- 
eum to prove the great importance to the population of 
the west end of London of a stock circulating library ; 
it is a little curious that every feature of the plan pro- 
posed is precisely the same as that of our Philadelphia 
Library, the largest in America, which has been in sne- 
cessful operation one hundred and eight years ; its plan, 
founded in great wisdom, would seem to be entirely un- 
practised in the British metropolis. 

A lesson on punctuality and economy is taught by the 
following extract from the Life of John Bannister, come- 
dian, just published :— ‘ 

“Early in life he was tanght, by a severe lesson, the 
value of pecuniary independence, and the slights which 
result from its absence. While at schioul, the master, 
being in poor circumstances, did not supply his pupils 
with the best provisions. The boys became indignant; 
and Bannister, one of the most high-spirited, was ap- 
pointed to head a deputation and represent their gricv- 
ances. The master received them mildly; and whilst 
he expressed his regret, observed, in a very pointed 
manner, to the spokesman of the party, that if the 


fathers of some of his scholars would pay their bills - 


more regularly, he could afferd them better provisions. 
This rebuke was well understood, and sank deep into 
the heart of the abashed Jeader, who would rather have 
starved than uttered another complaint. To a late period 
of his life Bannister mentioned this little anecdote, and 
while relating it, seemed to be still sensible of the pain 
which, in his very early days, it had occasioned him.” 

We suppose that every pent-up citizen has more than 
once longed for rural retirement, and we believe that 
nine out of ten who have tried the experiment, if tho- 
roughly educated in city habits, have regretted the move. 
A Mr. M. F. Tupper has lately pablished “Geraldine, 
a Sequel to Coleridge's Christabel, with other Poems ;” 
among the latter he has one entitled, “ Wisdom’s Wisb,’* 
in which he sings thas :— 
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Ah, might I but escape to some sweet spot, 
Oasis of my hopes, to fancy dear, 
Where rural virtues are not yet forgot, 
And good old customs crown the circling year; 
Where still contented peasants love their lot, 
And trade’s vile din offends not nature’s car, 
But hospitable hearths, and welcomes warm, 


To country quiet add their social charm. 
a . . . a * 


Rescued from cities, and forensic strife, 

And walking well with God in nature’s eye, 

Blest witi fair children, and a faithful wife, 

Love at my board, and friendship dwelling nigh, 

Oh, thus to wear away my useful life, 

And, when I’m called in rapturous hope to die, 

Thus to rob heaven ef all the good I can, 

And challenge earth to show a happier man! 

This is all very pretty in idea, but where is the 
spot? To be “ Blest with fuir children and a faithful 
wife,” is a very great happiness, but if there are no 
intellectual neighbours, what will the survivor do fur 
society when either of them dies? For us, the city to 
live in, the country to visit. 

—— 


We owe an apology to our highly esteemed fair con- 
tributor for the delay of the following translation of 
Portuguese fancies, Flowers have long been used as a 
medium of expressing affection—why may not these, 
whose material is so much more durable, be proportion- 
ately more appropriate? Let not the cui bono consti- 
tuted bipeds sneer at these idealities ;—rob life of all its 
poetic illusions, and what would be left to make exist- 
ence desirable ? 


PORTUGUESE SUPERSTITIONS. 


Among the superstitions of the Portvguese, we may 
be forgiven for relating the following, as its elegance of 
fancy almost redeems its absurdity. 

Every individual is supposed to be born under the in- 
fluence of some particular destiny of fate, which it is 
impossible for him tu avoid. The month of his nativity 
has a mysterious connection with one of the precious 
stones, and when a person wishes to make the object of 
his affection an acceptable present, a ring is invariably 
given, composed of the jewel by which the fate of that 
object is imagined to be determined or described. For 
instance, a woman born in January, her ring must there- 
fore be a jacynth or a garnet, for these gems belong to 
that month of the year, and express constancy and fide- 
lity. The following is a list of them :— 

January—Jacynth or Garnet. Constancy and fidelity 
in every engagement. 

February—Amethyst. This month and stone pre- 
serves mortals from strong passions, and ensures them 
peace of mind. 

March—Blood-stone. Courage and success in dan- 
gers and hazardous enterprises. 

April—Sapphire or Diamond. Repentance and Inno- 
cence. 

May—Emerald. Success in love. 

June—Agate. Long life and health. 

July—Cornelian or Ruby. The forgetfulness of the 
evils springing from friendship or love. 

August—Sardonyx. Conjugal fidelity. 

September—Chrysolite. Preserves from or cures folly. 

October—Aqua-marine or Opal. Misfortune and hope. 

November—Topaz. Fidelity in friendship. 

December—Tourquoize or Malahite. The most bril- 
liant success in every circumstance of life. ‘The tour- 
quoize has the property of securing friendly regards ; 
hence the old saying, that “He who possesses a tour- 
quoize will always be sure of friends.” 


—— 


VARIETIES. 
New Art.—The Russian journals announce that Pro- 
fessor Jacobi, of St. Petersburg, can produce in relief, 


and in the most exact manner, the most minute traits of 


an engraving on copper, and transverse them to other 
plates compused with the assistance of galvanism. The 
Emperor Nicholas has given the necessary funds for 
carrying this discovery to perfection; and, from the suc- 
cess of the first experiments, it is anticipated that this 
fine invention will be applied to the art of engraving with 
results of an extraordinary nature. 

Recollections.--Time mellows ideas as it mellows 
wine. Things in themselves indifferent acquire a cer- 


tain tenderness in recollection; and the scenes of our 
youth, thuugh remarkable neither for elegance nor feel- 


when present, we gave but little attention, are nourished 
in distant remembrance with a cordial regard. 
their own nature of a tender kind, the ties which they 
had in the heart are drawn still closer, and we recal} 


jects at the immediate time are unable to excite. The 


often listened ; the course of a brook, which in our child- 
hood we have frequently traced; the ruins of an ancient 
building which we remember almost entire ;—these re- 
membrances sweep over the mind with an enchanting 
power of tenderness and melancholy, at whose Lidding 
the pleasures, th2 business, the ambition of the present 
moment fade and disappear. Our finer feelings are ge- 
nerally not more grateful to the fancy than moral to the 


over us, several uses might be made; this divinity of 
memory, did we worship it aright, might lend its aid 
to our happiness as well as our virtue. 


New Animal Grammatical Exercises (for beginners, 
and a specimen of Mnemonics).—Q. Why does a spaniel 
make a petiod?—A. Because it comes to a point. Q. 
Why is a pig an interrogation ?—A. Because when you 
ask the question you say A Sow (as how?) Q. How can 
you beat alt animals in speed?—A. By putting a little 
Coal.on. Q. What animal most resembles a note of ad- 
miration ?7—.4. A cock crowing. Q. What is indicated 
by kids at play ?—A. The High-fun. Q. What by a cur 
pursuing its own tail?—A. A circumflex. Q. What by 
a duck enjoying itself?—A. A guttural. Q. What bya 
lover popping the question ?—A. A vowel. Q. What by 
a toad in a hole ?—A. A parenthesis. Q. What by a 
frightened goose taking the water?—A. Adash. Q. 
What by idle boys throwing stones at frogs ?— A. Inter- 
jections! 
—<—>—— 
LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
In the Press. 

Sherman's History of Jesus College, Cambridge, writ- 
ten in 1662, edited from the Autograph in the Library 
of Sion College, by J. O. Halliwell, Esq., of Jesus Col. 
lege, Cambridge. 


List of the principal New Books published in 
London to latest dates. 


A Treatise on Geology, by J. Phillips, F. R. S. G. S. 
2 vols. 8vo., with cuts. Report on the Geology of Corn- 
wall, Devon, and West Somerset, by H. de [a Heche, 
8vo. Woman, as to Mind, Morals, Marriage, &c., by 
Alex. Walker. ‘The Zenana, and other Minor Poems, 
by L.“E. L. Travels of Minna and Godfrey, Vol. II., 
the Rhine, Nassau, and Baden, 12mo. Travels through 
the United Kingdom, by G. Pilkington, being Vol. 11. 
of the “ Doctrine of Particular Providence.” Babylon 
and Persipolis, by the late C. J. Rich, 8vo. Excursions 
in the Interior of Russia, by R. Bremner, 2 vols. 8vo. 
Religious Parties in England, by R. Vaughan, D.D., 8vo. 
Domestic Scenes in Russia, by the Rev. R. L. Venables. 
Ignatia, and other Poems, by Mary A. Browne. Evans’s 
Biography of the tarly Church, second series, being 
Vol. XV. of the “ Theological Library,” 12mo. Proceed- 
ings of the Zoological Society of London, Part V.; 1837, 
8vo. Dr. Channing’s Address on Self-Culture, 8vo. 
New System of Logic, by S. R. Bosanquet, 8vo. Dic. 
tionary of Materia Medica and Pharmacy, by W. T. 
Brande, 8vo. Outlines of Ancient and Modern Rome, 
by a Lady, 18mo. Narrative of Successive Bereave- 
ments, 18mo. The Practical Family Cookery, by Louisa 
Johnson. The Pcetical Works of Aicxander Pope, edited 
by the Rev. H. F. Cary, medium 8vo. Hymns and Fire. 
side Verses, by Mary Howitt. The Doctrine of a Special 
Providence, by W. Stokes, 12mo. Poetical Works of 
Lord Byron, 8 vols. 8vo. Manual of Political Ethics, by 
F. Lieber, 8vo. Political Economy of the New Testa- 
ment, by W. Innes, 18mo. Explanatory Discourses on 
the Epistles, by the Rev. J. Hall, 2 vols. 
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